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ABSTRACT 

The research presented in this study focuses on the 
hypothesis that there are consistent patterns of school desegregation 
and racial attitudes in the South and urban North which can be 
empirically derived and mathematically described through the 
simultaneous use of ecological and opinion data. Findings relating to 
the public school desegregation process in Texas, attitudes of white 
and Negro Texas toward racial desegregation, racial voting and 
attitudes in the urban North, and attitudes toward parental control 
of public schools are considered as supporting the hypothesis. The 
findings led to the tentative formulation of two middle-range 
theories. The first, on the operation of attitude climates in the 
desegregation process, was explicitly sought; and the second, on the 
attitude effects cf dramatic events, was held to be an unexpected 
dividend of the project's research approach. New research methods 
utilized in the study included: a method of simulating attitude 
climates for areas smaller than the original sampling frames of the 
surveys used; establishment of a 200-survey library of race survey 
data; adaptation of a number of aggregate analysis techniques to 
study racial voting across urban precincts; and, two new uses of 
established methods for contextual models of school desegregation. 
Policy implications for public education encompass racial 
desegregation in the South, basis of white resistance in the North, 
and parental ccnt.tol of public schools. (RJ) 
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Chapter One 
Introduction 



Like the weather, American race relations is a much- 
discussed topic that has only recently begun to be system- 
atically studied. Such investigation has not come any too 
soon, of course, with the nation in the grips of a severe 
racial crisis the depth and nature of which it at best 
dimly understands. 

The area of race relations remained for many years an 
isolated ghetto of its own within social science. It 
attracted surprisingly few specialists and was relatively 
little influenced by the general progress and growing 
sophistication of the social sciences as a whole. For the 
first third of this century, the field kept largely to an 
armchair level of analysis, typically devoid of both 
empirical support and links to more general theory. lly the 
late thirties and early forties, however, a number of 
empirical studies combined with incisive, data-based inter- 
pretations began to appear. These studies of the second 
third of the century are now the true classics of the field: 
Davis, Gardner, and Gardner’s Deep South (1941), Dollard's 
Caste and Class in a Southern Town (1937) , Drake and Cay ton ' s 
alack Metropolis (1^45), Frazier's The Negro Family in the 
United States TT939) , Klineberg's Negro Intelligence ana 
Selective Migration (1935) , and Myrdal's An American Dilemma 
(1^44). Save for Klineberg, these volumes stressed the 
social and institutional factors in race relations. 

Special attention to individual factors awaited World 
War II and interest in the character structure which generated 
enthusiasm for Hitler's movement and comparable phenomena. 

The famous University of California study, The Authoritarian 
Personality (Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, and Sanford, 
1950), together with such companion- studies as Bettelheim and 
Janowitz's Dynamics of Prejudice (1950), employed a psycho- 
analytic framework and inspired a decade of intensive work on 
the relationships between personality and prejudice. By the 
early fifties, Allport (1954) could draw upon enough empirical 
work to write his famous, psychologically-oriented volume, 

The Nature of Prejudice , and Simpson and Yinger (1953) could 
write the initial edition of their highly-regarded, socio- 
logically-oriented volume, Racial and Cultural Minorities . 

Yet distinct traces of its ghetto past remain in evidence 
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in the field of race relations. Even in the investigation 
of southern racial patterns since 1954, limited case 
studies are the rule. Low budget reports on only one 
community predominate; many of them are theses or seminar 
projects, some remain on the descriptive level, all but a 
few sample only one time period, and there is almost no 
comparability of instruments and approach. More 
comprehensive and focused work is obviously long overdue. 

Efforts are only beginning now, as we enter the final 
third of the century, to bring to bear the full theoretical 
and empirical resources of social science to the study of 
intergroup processes. The Shibutani and Kwan (1965) attempt 
in Ethnic Stra t ification to apply systematically general 
social stratification theory to intergroup relations through- 
out the world is an interesting step in this direction. 
Especially important is the Blalock (1967) attempt in Toward 
a Theory of Minority-Group Relations to organize much of the 
field and present ninety-seven basic, testable, and inter- 
related propositions. Blalock's successful tour-de-force is 
reminiscent of the pioneer effort in this direction by 
Williams (1947), The Reduction of Intergroup Tensions . We 
shall have occasion to draw upon propositions from these 
sources later in this volume. 

Empirical work has also lagged. While there has been 
an over-abundance of published research articles relevant to 
the field, the application of more sophisticated methods to 
the study of race relations has been rare. Here, too, the 
sixties have witnessed some promising beginnings. As one 
example, the Duncans (1969) offer initial empirical answers 
to two broad and practical questions: Does socialization in 

a matriarchal family reduce the chances for later occupation- 
al success for Negro and non-Negro males? And if so, does 
this factor account for a large part of the occupational 
differences between Negro and non-Negro males? Employing 
nationally-representative census data and an array of modern 
techniques to control for the many relevant variables, they 
tentatively conclude that being reared in families without a 
father does indeed lower the probability of later attaining 
relatively high-status employment for both Negroes and non- 
Negroes. But this factor accounts for only a relatively 
small amount of the racial discrepancies in male occupa- 
tions. 1 



Inspired by the significant work of Blalock, the 
Duncans, and others, the present study is a systematic 
attempt to apply more general theory and modern research 
methods to the study of racial change in public education. 

A Contextual Approach 

One of the primary barriers to the field's progress to 
date has been the relative separation within the study of 
American race relations between structural factors on the one 
side and psychological factors on the other. Thus, we have 
noted that the structural aspects of the problem were em- 
phasized in the thirties, while the personality correlates 
of prejudice were emphasized in the forties and fifties. But 
seldom have these equally-critical sets of considerations 
been juxtaposed, been placed in contextual relationship to 
each other. This goal, too, awaits attention in the work of 
the last third of the century. Consequently, the research 
reported here has been designed within a contextual framework 
that treats the social and individual levels as equally 
important. 

Not surprisingly, then, there are two, almost completely 
separate, literatures relevant to the process of racial change 
in public education. The first consists of the demographic 
and ecological studies of racial phenomena in the South; the 
second consists of opinion surveys on racial attitudes 
throughout the nation. 

The first of these literatures is reviewed in detail in 
Chapter Two. Suffice it here to mention that ecological 
studies of southern race relations began in 1930 with research 
on where southern lynchings tended to occur (Southern Commis- 
sion on the Study of Lynching, 1931; Raper, 1933), This 
approach has since been extended to the study of segregation- 
ist voting in the South and the North, and directly to the 
prediction of school desegregation patterns since the 1954 
ruling of the United States Supreme Court against de jure 
public school segregation (Pettigrew, 1957; Pettigrew and 
Cramer, 1960; Pettigrew, 1965; Vanfossen, 1968; Winer, 1964). 
Repeatedly, this research has isolated consistent patterns of 
racial change. For the South, these patterns are comprised 
of variables related tos (1) urbanism, (2) the Negro, 

(3) economic prosperity, and (4) traditionalism. Chapter Two 
extends this work for the process of school desegregation in 
Texas; and Chapter Six extends it for racial voting in the 
urban North, 

The public opinion literature on race relations traces 
its origins back to the thirties and the first surveys to 
employ systematic sampling procedures. And most of the major 
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survey agencies , such as the National Opinion Research Center 
of the University of Chicago (NORC) , the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan (SRC) , the American 
Institute of Public Opinion (Gallup's AIPO) , and the Roper 
polls, have been asking questions relevant to American race 
relations over the last three decades (see Appendix C) . 

And we shall review the trends detected by these agencies in 
later chapters. 

Our own data collected by this project further substan- 
tiate the trends detected in these earlier studies. Surveys 
conducted in Texas, Gary, Indiana, and Cleveland, Ohio are 
thoroughly consistent with earlier opinion findings and allow 
us to make these results specifically relevant to public school 
desegregation in both the South and North. These discussions 
will be made in Chapters Three, Seven and Eight. 

A truly social psychological analysis of racial desegre- 
gation requires equal attention to both social structural and 
individual data and their subtle interplay. From this social 
psychological perspective, then, each of these two research 
literatures has what the other lacks. On the one hand, eco- 
logical studies are subject to the often-committed "ecological 
fallacy"; that ib, such studies do not allow statements about 
individuals save in extremely limiting cases (Duncan and Davis, 
1953; Menzel, 1950; Robinson, 1950; Selvin, 1958). A classic 
instance of the fallacy was committed by Emile Durkheim (1897) , 
for instance, when he assumed that individual Protestants must 
have been committing suicide far more than individual Roman 
Catholics because predominantly Protestant areas had consist- 
ently higher suicide rates than predominantly Roman Catholic 
areas . As it turned out, Durkheim was correct. But it was 
at least possible, given only the ecological data by areas, 
that individual Roman Catholics accounted for most of the 
suicide in predominantly Protestant areas because of oppression, 
religious isolation, or some other conditions found largely 
in Protestant areas. In short, ecological analyses typically 
require additional data on individuals directly, additional 
data uniquely well supplied by probability surveys. 

On the other hand, survey data need to be placed in their 
proper structural context. Beyond mere background information 
on the respondent — e.g., age, sex, occupation, education, 
region, size of community — structural characteristics of 
the respondent's community are needed. And many of these 
characteristics are not mere totals of individual data — "the 
cumulative fallacy," we might call it, as the converse of "the 
ecological fallacy." Nor can respondents typically supply in 
the interview situation the social data needed, such as the 
growth rate of the area's value added by manufacturing since 
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1900. The required structural perspective, then, is unique- 
ly well supplied by ecological analyses. Indeed, the 
explanatory power of the two approaches together is only now 
becoming widely recognized in social science; typically, such 
investigations go under the titles of "contextual" or "cli- 
mate" studies (e.g. , Coleman, 1961; Davis, 1961; Levin, 1961; 
Michael, 1961; Sills, 1961). 

The present research, then, aims to extend what is known 
on both the structural and individual levels. But it also 
ambiltiously attempts to bring these two literatures together 
by combining our results from the two approaches into crude 
contextual models of racial change. Since this effort in 
part breaks new ground, these models are necessarily first 
approximations of what we believe can be derived eventually. 

But since a social psychological analysis of racial change 
requires attention to both sets of data, these crude begin- 
nings are better than none at all. We shall also note in 
Chapter Five that the two levels, structural and individual, 
each has what the other lacks, so that even these rough 
contextual models have surprising explanatory power. 

The central hypothesis of the study, then, is simply 
that: There are consistent patterns of school desegregation 

and related altitudes in the South ana urban North which can 
be empirically-derived ana mathematically-described through 
the simultaneous use or ecological and opinion data . 

Outline of the Study 

Race relations in the South and North are significantly 
different in many ways, though in a rather distressing manner 
they are growing to resemble each other. The South is slowly 
emerging from a pattern of racial separation embedded in 
three-and-a-half centuries of slavery and de jure segregation. 
Slow as this process has been, however, it has involved enough 
progress to be clearly evident to both white and Negro South- 
erners. But with its race relations restricted to urban areas, 
the North's embedded pattern of so-called de facto segregation 
allows change at an even slower and less evident pace. Con- 
sequently, contrasting regional models and approaches are 
required; and so we have divided our discussion by region. 

Part I concentrates on the South in general and Texas in 
particular. We chose to focus our southern investigations 
upon Texas for three compelling reasons. First, Texas is a 
large state and thus affords a relatively large number of units 
for analysis. Of its 254 counties, 187 have one per cent or 
more Negroes in their population and constitute our test 
population. Second, it is the only southern state known to us 
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to boaBt a competent, statewide survey agency -- Belden 
Associates of Dallas, This firm has cooperated closely with 
the project, and added project items to their regular state 
surveys on four occasions. Finally, Texas includes con- 
trasting areas which resemble the variety of the southern 
region. East Texas is indistinguishable from the "Black 
Belt" of the deep South with which it joins at the Louisi- 
ana and Arkansas borders. Central Texas typifies in many 
ways the middle South -- the non-Black Belt portions of 
Arkansas, Tennessee, North Carolina, and Virginia. And west 
Texas approximates the border South, though it has a definite 
southwestern flavor unlike any border state save Oklahoma, 

Chapter Two considers the ecology of southern desegre- 
gation. After reviewing previous research on the South at 
large, findings on the process of public school desegregation 
in Texas are presented in detail. Distinctive patterns are 
found for each of the three areas of the state; and these 
patterns are in line with the results of earlier studies, 
though they introduce greater complexity. 

Chapter Three presents data on the opinions of white and 
Negro Texans toward racial change. Special attention is 
given to attitudes on pupil and teacher desegregation viewed 
separately, and to the sharp attitude shifts that occurred 
over the oventful spring of 1968. This brief season wit- 
nessed both the issuance of the much-publicized Report of 
the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders ("the 
Kerner Commission") and the wanton slaying of Dr. Martin 
Luther King; and by happenstance it fell mid-way between the 
four Belden surveys conducted for the project in Texas. The 
attitude changes of both white and Negro Texans wrought by 
these events are not only significant in themselves, but 
point to a new and general hypothesis about the effects of 
dramatic events upon public opinion. 

Chapter Four utilizes new methods in order to relate 
these attitudes to the state's process of public school de- 
segregation. With simulated estimates of the white racial 
opinion climate of each county, consistent and meaningful 
relationships with school desegregation are found apart from 
directly ecological considerations. 

The final southern discussion, Chapter Five, combines 
the ecological and attitude data into contextual models of 
desegregation in the public schools of Texas as a whole and 
each of its three major regions. Path analysis techniques 
reveal that racial opinion climate acts largely as a basic 
mediator of the ecological relationships with racial change, 
an interesting finding from which we derive particular types 
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of contextual models. Moreover, this mediating role of 
attitude climate appears to be most critical in Black-Belt- 
like East Texas • 

part 11 turns attention to the urban North. Chapter 
Six analyzes in ecological terms racial voting patterns in 
Boston, Gary, and Cleveland. Boston is the scene of re- 
peated campaigns for political office by Mrs. Louise Day 
Hicks, a leading symbol of white resistance to public school 
integration in the North, In 1961, 1963, and 1965, she 
successfully ran for the Boston School Committee, in 1967 she 
lost in a bid for mayor, and in 1969 shw won election to the 
City Council. Gary and Cleveland are chosen because of the 
successful bids in 1967 for mayor by two Negro candidates, 
Richard Hatcher and Carl Stokes. In addition, the 1968 vote 
for Governor George Wallace of Alabama for President of the 
United States is analyzed in Gary. Consistent patterns of 
white voting are uncovered in these elections, though they 
are considerably more complex than the typically simple 
accounts of the mass media. These ecological analyses 
provide a valuable overview and perspective with which to 
evaluate more detailed opinion data. 

Chapter Seven extends the northern discussion by anal- 
yzing in some detail project surveys of whites and Negroes 
in the racially-critical cities of Gary and Cleveland. A 
s ample of 258 white adult males was drawn and interviewed in 
Gary during the fall of 1968; and samples of 480 white adults 
and 400 Negro adults were drawn and interviewed in Cleveland 
during the spring of 1969. In the context of more general 
positions on race, attitudes toward racial change in general 
and school change in particular aro analyzed intensively. 
Attention is also given to the relationships between these 
attitudes and personal aspirations and political orientations. 

A different approach to the analysis of opinion change 
is presented in Chapter Eight. Using a series of eighteen 
Gallup polls which asked the same racial question repeatedly, 
a cyclical model is put forward as the best fit for changes 
in both Negro and white responses over the period from 1962 
through 1966, Once again the model is crude bnt suggestive. 
Apparently, national opinion shifts are meaningfully related 
to dramatic events in a manner similar to that noted in 
Chapter Three for Texas changes during the spring of 1968. 

This analysis, incidentally, also demonstrates the power and 
utility of combining surveys, a technique made possible by 
the project's time-cons uming development of a two-hundred 
survey library of racial data (described in Appendix C) . 
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Part III draws the threads of the study together. 
Chapter Nine briefly reviews the variety of interesting 
findings uncovered by the research, the middle-range theory 
of the attitude effects of dramatic events which emerges 
in Chapters Three and Eight, and the new research ibethods 
which are successfully developed and applied. The chapter 
and report then closes with a discussion of a number of 
policy implications for public education which are suggested 
by the results. 



PART I 



RACIAL SCHOOL 

DESEGREGATION IN THE SOUTH 




Chapter Two 

The Ecology of Southern Desegregation 



It is obvious even to the casual observer that racial 
change over the past generation has not developed uniformly 
over the South. Some areas readily complied , for example, 
with the 1954 Supreme Court ruling against de j ure racial 
segregation in the public schools. Other areas resisted 
until direct pressure was brought upon them. Many others 
have resisted strenuously throughout the intervening years 
and still cannot boast significant educational desegrega- 
tion. What underlies this pattern of acceptance and resist- 
ance? Is it predictable? This chapter will attempt to 
account for this pattern of change in ecological terms alone, 
in terms of census variables by counties. In the following 
chapters, we shall attempt to account for this pattern in 
terms of public opinion; and then we shall combine the 
ecological and public opinion data in order to derive a 
contextual explanation. 

Previous Relevant Research 



One of the first demographic and ecological analyses of 
southern racial phenomena was produced by the Southern 
Commission on the Study of Lynching (1931; Raper, 1933). The 
Commission's detailed and pioneer investigation of the 
twenty-one lynchings of 1930 disclosed that the areas with 
lynchings tended to differ sharply and systematically from 
those without lynchings. Later studies have successfully 
analyzed in ecological terms the consistent patterns of 
residential segregation in southern cities (Schnoro and Even- 
son, 19C6; Taeuber and Taeuber, 1965), of racial disparities 
in education, income, occupation, and housing quality (Bahr 
and Gibbs, 1967; Blalock, 1957, 1959; Glenn, 1964, 1966), of 
Neg*D voting registration (Daniel, 1969; Matthews and 
Prothro, 1966), of Negro homicide (Pettigrew and Spier, 

1962) , and even of the voting records on international issues 
of southern congressmen (Lerche, 1964). 

Particularly important for our present focus are studies 
which have ecologically traced trends in desegregation 
attitudes (Lamanna, 1961; Pettigrew, 1957A; Pettigrew, 1958; 
Pettigrew, 1959), of desegregation voting (Grunbaum, 1964; 
Heer, 1959; Jennings and Ziegler, 1964; Key, 1949; Lustig, 
1962; Ogburn and Grigg, 1956; Pettigrew and Campbell, 1960), 
and of school desegregation directly (Pettigrew, 19S7B; 
Pettigrew and Cramer, 1959; Pettigrew, 1965; Vanfussen, 1968; 
and Winer, 1964). The factors which this research has 
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consistently isolated as critical in southern race relations 
can be heuristically subsumed under four interrelated 
classifications! variables related to (1) urbanism, (2) the 
Negro, (3) economic prosperity, and (4) traditionalism, 

(1) Urbanism . Southern racial phenomena are closely 
linked to measures of urbanism. Thus, lynching has been a 
predominantly rural technique. Many southern cities have 
never had a recorded lynching* — e.g., Fayetteville in 
Arkansas; Durham, Wilmington, and Winston-Salem in North 
Carolina; Amarillo and Austin in Texas; and Norfolk, Ports- 
mouth, and Richmond in Virginia. And only one city, Now 
Orleans (29 lynch victims since 1882), ranks among the areas 
of very high incidence. 2 Moreover, for a 30-year period in 
14 southern states, the number of deaths by lynching per 
10,000 population was inversely proportional to the size of 
the county; for examp lo, a resident of a county of less than 
10,000 people was in 60 times as much danger of being lynched 
as a resident of an urban county of 300,000 or more people 
(Young, 1928). 

More recently, residential segregation in southern cit- 
ies has come in for ecological attention. The Taeubers (1965) 
have shown that southern cities as a group are today the most 
racially segregated by housing of any region. This was not 
the case in 1940. But from 1940 to 1950, cities throughout 
the nation became more segregated; and from 1950 to 1960, 
southern cities continued to grow more racially separate by 
residence while non-southern cities as a group became slightly 
less segregated residentially (Taeuber and Taeuber, 1965). 

While "racial choice" and economics are involved in this 
pattern, Taeuber and Taeuber (1965) demonstrate convincingly 
that the major factor behind residential segregation is 
blatant and direct racial discrimination. The average 
Taeuber segregation index score for southern cities in 1960 
is 90.9, which means 91% of each city's Negroes would have to 
move to an all-white block before a racially-random pattern 
would be achieved (Taeuber and Taeuber, 1965, p. 37). Yet 
the index on social class segregation between white social 
classes is only about half this figure. 

Schnore and Bvenson (1966) have investigated housing seg- 
regation between southern cities, and they find that age of city 



*ThiB is according to the Tuskegee Institute record of 
lynching since 1882. 

Many of these victims in New Orleans, it should be 
noted, were white. 
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correlates negatively with racial segregation in 1960. Thus, 
old cities, such as Charleston, South Carolina (79.5), Macon, 
Georgia (83.7), and New Orleans, Louisiana (86,3), tend to 
boast lower indices than modem cities, such as Atlanta, 

Georgia (93.6), Dallas, Texas (94,6), and Miami, Florida 
(97.9) (Taeuber and Taeuber, 1965, pp, 40-41). Schnore and 
Evenson believe that this is a twentieth-century carry-over 
of old urban slavery patterns <• where lower -status Negroes 
live near upper-status whites ima type of "backyard desegre- 
gation." At any rate, this pattern, too, is breaking down; 
from 1940 to 1960, the Charleston, South Carolina index rose 
steeply from 60.1 to 79.5, the Macon, Georgia index from 74.9 
to 83.7 and the New Orleans, Louisiana ind>.x from 81,0 to 
86.3 (Taeuber and Taeuber, 1965, pp. 40-41). 

The Schnore and Evenson finding raises an interesting comp- 
lication in understanding the urban factor and southern race 
relations. We shall see shortly that school desegregation 
tends to advance relatively rapidly in the region's more pros- 
perous, newer cities, slowly in its less prosperous, older 
cities (Winer, 1964). This contradiction in findings, how- 
ever, is more apparent than real. Bihr and Gibbs (1967) have 
shown that residential segregation is not an accurate indi- 
cator of other racial phenomena. Analyzing 1960 data from 
thirty-three randomly-selected Standard Metropolitan Stat- 
istical Areas (SMSA's) throughout the nation, they note no 
relationship between residential segregation and racial dis- 
crepancies in education, occupation, and income. This con- 
trasts with the consistently positive associations between 
educational, occupational, and income differences between 
Negroes and whites. Indeed, for their sample of thirteen 
southern cities, Bahr and Gibbs discovered that residential 
segregation is actually negatively correlated with racial 
educational (-.32), occupational (-.12), and income differ- 
ences (-.14). Thus , there is no conflict between the Schnore 
and Evenson results and those of Winer. Older southern cities 
tend to have both less residential segregation and greater 
racial discrimination in other realms. 

Blalock (1959) has pursued these matters further. He 
analyzed 1950 racial discrepancies in home ownership, over- 
crowding, income, and education in 150 randomly-chosen south- 
ern counties. In contrast to the usual expectations, he did 
not find these discrepancies smaller in urban counties once 
Negro population percentages were held constant. In fact, 
he actually obtained positive correlations between income and 
educational differentials, on the one hand, and urhan popu- 
lation percentages, on the other. This does not mean that 
Negro Southerners in urban areas do not enjoy higher living 
standards than those residing in rural areas. But it does 
show that white Southerners residing in cities enjoy 
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relatively even higher standards when compared to those 
residing in rural areas. 

Another reversal from common expectations about urbanism 
is provided by Matthews and Prothro (1966). They found per 
cent urban population did not relate to 1958 Negro voting 
registration in counties across the South; and it actually 
relates negatively to white voting registration. Likewise, 
in more recent analyses, Daniel (1969) found per cent of 
Negroes living in urban areas to relate negatively with Negro 
voting registration across Alabama counties in both 1960 
(-.22) and 1966 (-.26). 

Lerche (1964) provides an interesting indicator of the 
urban effect on southern liberalism. In studying the voting 
records of southern congressmen on international issues, he 
found them directly related to the degree of urbanization of 
the various congressional districts. Only a tenth of the 
most conservative representatives came from districts with at 
least two-thirds of their populations living in urban areas; 
this contrasts with 37% of the most liberal representatives 
(Lerche, 1964, p. 193). 

Southern segregationist voting is generally related to 
urbanism, too. Ogburn and Grigg (1956) noted that only 61% 
of the white voters in Virginian communities larger than 
5,000 people, as opposed to 72% of other white voters in 
Virginia, supported a pro-segregationist issue in 1956. And 
after the effects of the Negro ratio variable are partialled 
out, urbanism is found to be negatively related to a 1966 
Arkansas vote on segregation, though the correlation is small 
and not statistically sionificant (Pettigrew and Campbell, 
1960), 

Moreover, segregationist politicians in the South usually 
run better in the rustic regions than in the cities. Heer 
(1959) has shown that Strom Thurmond's South Carolinian vote 
by counties for President on the pro-segregation "Dixiecrat" 
ticket was positively correlated to the percentages of rural- 
farm whites (+.37); and Pettigrew and Campbell (1960) have 
shown that Orval Faubvs 1 vote by counties in the 1958 
Arkansas gubernatorial primary was positively related to the 
percentages of rural- farm people in the county populations 
(+.40).’ Key sums it up; "The growth of cities contains the 



^The rural-farm correlation was only +.17 with the Faubus 
vote in the July 1954 gubernatorial primary when he made no 
anti-desegregation appeal. 
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seeds of political change for the South. In almost every 
type of analysis urban political behavior differs signifi- 
cantly from that of the rural areas. Apart from other 
political consequences of urbanism, cities seem to be less 
dominated in their political behavior than rural areas by 
consideration of the race question." (Key, 1949, p. 673) 

Key's generalization usually holds true when large areas 
are considered, but detailed work on small areas present a 
more complex picture. Of special interest to our work is 
Grunbaum's (1964) ecological research on a Texas school 
desegregation referendum held in 1956. He matched three 
pairs of Texas subregions, with each pair containing contig- 
uous districts only one of which had any schools desegregated 
in the. late 1950's. Urbanism related in a variety of ways 
across counties within each of these subregions, with three 
positive and three negative correlations. 

Nevertheless, cities are somewhat more prepared to de- 
segregate their public schools than other southern areas. In 
a crude analysis across the seventeen southern and border 
states, Vanfossen (1968) found a small positive zero-order 
correlation (+.15) between the 1960 per cent of population 
residing in urban areas and the per cent of the Negro student 
population attending school with white students in 1965-66. 

A 1957 study (Pettigrew, 1957B) analyzed the county patterns 
of school desegregation within the states of Kentucky and 
Missouri; and this more detailed work found a stronger 
association with urbanism. Thus, all twenty-four counties in 
these states that were predominantly urban (50%+) had deseg- 
regated by May of 1957, compared to only three- fourths of the 
partially urban (1-49%) and slightly less than half of the 
totally rural counties. 

Pettigrew and Cramer (1959) performed a more extensive 
ecological analysis of school desegregation by counties, and 
their findings help to clarify the role of urbanism in the 
process. These investigators used the date of the first 
desegregation within a county as their dependent variable, 
and related this to twenty-two census variables across counties 
within the five border states of Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Kentucky, and West Virginia. Three variables proved most 
predictive) per cent population in urban areas, per cent 
Negro, and per cent of adult white women in the labor force. 
Moderate positive zero-order relationships with urbanism were 
found, ranging from 4,13 to +.39, but when the other two 
variables were partialled out, these relationships were 
reduced sharply in four of the five states. In the final 
three-variable predictive regressions, whose multiple correl- 
ations ranged from +.45 to 4.72, urbanism proved far less 
critical than the Negro percentage variable. 
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We may sum up our consideration of the urban variable by 
commenting that it is, of course, important for southern 
racial phenomena; but, perhaps, not as critical as past 
observers have thought. To be sure, cities are more "liber- 
al," more prepared for racial change. Yet many of the 
studies cited suggest that cities are different in this way 
less because of urbanism per se than other factors typically 
associated with urbanism. 

A critic might reasonably argue that this is an artifact 
of measurement, that "per cent residing in urban areas" is a 
brittle indicator at best of true "urbanism," that the con- 
founding factors are themselves often indicators of a broader 
and more adequate concept of "urbanism." We tend to agree 
in part with this point of view; but this raises problems of 
definition and multicollinearity to which we shall return at 
later points. For the present, however, note that studies 
which did not control on such relevant variables as Negro 
population percentage were more likely ':o find substantial 
relationships with urbanism as defined than other studies 
which did. Let us turn, then, to a discussion of these other 
variables . 

(2) Th e Negro . The relative numbers and condition of the 
Negro population in various areas are consistently among the 
best predictors of southern racial phenomena. Again a critic 
can argue that this is hardly surprising since the numhers 
and condition of Negro Southerners are themselves racial 
phenomena. In a sense, then, Negro variables are dependent 
more than independent variables. 

Yet in a time and cumulative process sense, directly 
racial factors make the most meaningful independent variables 
of all. For example, the principal dimension, per cent Nogro 
population, has been relatively constant across southern 
counties since the slavery period. ^ Likewise, the percentage 
of a county's Negro labor force which is in white collar jobs 
actually taps employment practices of the area during the 
previous two decades or more. Thus, Negro variables introduce 
the time perspective into our ecological analysis, allowing us 
to grasp better the cumulative nature of the South's racial 
change. In addition, as we shall note in Winer's (1964) data, 
these variables allow us to tap the Negro community's present 
capacity to demand change as well as the white community's 



*We have, for example, obtained correlations between per 
cent Negro in 1860 and 1960 from +.80 and +.95 across counties 
in a number of southern states! 
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past capacity to resist it. 

Consider lynching once again* Though the state of 
Mississippi as a whole and many Black Belt counties through- 
out the South have been the scene of a vast number of 
lynchings in absolute term?. , the ratio of Negroes in the 
total population is actually inversely related to lynchings 
when they are calculated per lfl,6oo Negroes in the popula- 
tion (Commission on the Study of Lynching, 1931; Raper, 

1933). That is, controlling for th* 9ize of the Negro com- 
munity, counties with relatively few Negroes have tended to 
have the highest lynching rates. Early investigators thus 
concluded that the more stable and rooted racial traditions 
of the Black Belt acted as a paternalistic protection for the 
mass of Negroes who furnished the cheap labor required by the 
area's economy. 

But these same stable traditions make the Black Belt the 
bastion of segregationist sentiment. Again using the county 
as the unit of analysis, the Arkansas and Virginia segrega- 
tionist votes correlated highly (+.64^ and +.67) with the 
Negro population percentages (Ogburn and Grigg, 19 56 » Petti- 
grew and Campbell, 1960). And the 1948 Thurmond Presidential 
votes in Arkansas (Key, 1949, p. 343) and in South Carolina 
(+.67 in Heer, 1959) and the 1958 Faubus gubernatorial primary 
vote in Arkansas (+.19 in Pettigrew and Campbell, 1960) also 
related positivelv with the proportions of Negroes in the 
population. Indeed, Key (1949) noted a strong and similar 
relationship in the Tennessee secession vote of 1861. 

The two segregationist votes of 1956 in Arkansas and in 
Virginia were also significantly associated with the countv 
levels of Negro education. Even after the Negro percentage 
factor is partialled out, median years of Negro education 
correlates -.45 in Arkansas (Pettigrew and Campbell, 1960) 
and -.60 in Virginia (Ogburn and Grigg, 1956) with pro- 
segregationist voting. Thus, it is those counties with large 
percentages of relatively uneducated Negroes that form the 
core of segregationist political power in the South. 

Grunbaum (1964) took a closer look by analyzing specific 
subregions of Texas. lit six of these areas, he obtained the 
expected negative associations, ranging from -.10 to -.65, 
between per cent Negro population and voting for desegregation. 
But in a seventh subreoion, East Texas, he obtained a 



^As opposed to the Pearsonian product- moment coefficients 
routinely reported, this is a Kendall rank correlation 
coefficient. 
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moderately positive correlation (+.28). East Texas, as we 
shall discuss in detail later, is the Black Belt area of the 
state. Most white voters in this subregion, precinct data 
suggest, did vote against desegregation; and if we had a 
pure measure of white voting it, too, would almost surely 
provide a reasonably large negative relationship with per 
cent Negro population. But the Negro vote in East Texas, 
larger than in most Black Belt areas of the South, has 
apparently made the difference and caused the exceptional 
positive correlation. This should remind us that in voting 
studies using the Negro population proportion variable, 
either a relatively pure white vote must he isolated or it 
must be assumed that few Negroes voted if the negative 
relationship is to be found as in past studies. 

In this connection, two studies have ecologically 
investigated the variance in Negro voting registration over 
the South (Daniel, 1969; Matthews and Prothro, 1966). The 
voting registration of Negroes across southern counties in 
1958 proved most highly related to per cent Negro population 
(-.46). And the greater presence of Neqro middle-class citi- 
zens further aided the registration percentage, for per cent 
of Negroes in the labor force with white-collar jobs related 
positively with Negro registration (+.23) even after per cent 
Negro population is oartialled out (+.15). 

Daniel (1969) updates this work by showing the genuine 
impact upon Negro registration in Alabama of the 1965 Voting 
Rights Act. He proves that the presence in a county of local 
Negro candidates and of Federal electoral examiners under the 
Act each contributed about equally in raising voting registra- 
tion of Negro citizens by 1966. And since these two factors 
have been more likely in the previously most resistant counties 
covered by the Act, this swift change has the interesting 
property of reversing the sign on the correlations with Negro 
voting registration on six of the seven ecological variables 
employed by Daniel. For examnle, per cent Negro population 
related -.66 with Negro registration in 1960 and +.43 in 19661 
This provides a dramatic illustration of how ecological 
analysis can pinpoint basic structural change in southern race 
relations . 

Glenn (1964, 1966) has explored the relationships among 
SMSA's between the Negro population proportion variable and 
various status measures of both races. First, he demonstrated 
that, for the 151 largest SMSA's throughout the United States 
in 1950, Negro male occupational status is relativelv constant 
across metropolitan areas of varying Negro peculation percent- 
ages (Glenn, 1964), This failure to relate occupational status 
to Negro percentages, however, masks the fact that metropolitan 
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areas with relatively small Negro communities do tend to 
have somewhat greater percentages of lower- level Negro 
white-collar workers, while areas with large Negro communi- 
ties tend to have somewhat greater percentages of uppor- 
level Negro blue-collar workers. 

Later, Glenn (1966) related 1960 racial discrepancies to 
Negro population percentages in RMSA's throughout the country. 
He revealed positive associations among southern cities be- 
tween Negro percentages and white status variables. Glenn 
concluded that racial discrimination in this sense primarily 
"benefited" middle-class white Southerners, especially house- 
wives and workers in managerial, sales, and upper- level 
manual occupations. 

It is not surprising, then, that Negro variables comprise 
the most critical predictors of school desegregation. Van- 
fossen (1968) , in accounting for the 1965 range of Negro pupil 
percentages in school with whites across seventeen southern 
and border states, discovered per cent Negro population the 
most important of fourteen independent variables (-.78). 

Indeed, her three next most critical predictors were also 
Negro measures: 1959 median income of Negro males (+.72); 

Negro-white ratio of 1959 male income (+.75); and median school 
vears completed for Negroes over 24 years old (+.68). No other 
variables employed by Vanfossen approached the predictive power 
of these Negro measures, not even comparable white measures 
such as 1959 white male income (+.44) or white median school 
years completed (-.10). 

Winer (1964) obtained similar results. He studied the 
South's thirty-six SMSA's and defined desegregation both in 
terms of the relative number of birac.ial public facilities and 
the relative number of Negro school children involved. And he 
found both of these indicators of desegregation were far more 
related to census measures of the Negro population than of 
the white population. In particular, those southern urban 
areas with considerable desegregation in schools and other 
facilities tended to be those with relatively high percentages 
of prosperous, well-educated, and white-collar-employed Negro 
citizens. Even in rural Kentucky, an area sparsely populated 
by Negroes, the Negro ratio factor is associated with edu- 
cational desegregation. Only half of the rural counties of 
Kentucky with 6% or more Negroes had started desegregating 
their public schools by Hay of 1957, but over two-thirds of 
those with less than 6% had started (Pettigrew, 1957B). A 
similar trend is not discernible, however, in rural Missouri, 
a border-state with even fewer rural Negroes than Kentucky. 
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In their research on the date of initial school desegre- 
gation by counties, Pettigrew arid Cramer (1959) also found 
the Negro variable the most important in their three- factor 
prediction regression for all five border states tested. 

With per cent urban population and per cent adult white 
women in the labor force controlled, per cent Negro popula- 
tion correlations with desegregation ranged from -.34 to 
-.55. 

The crucial importance of these Negro variables is ampli- 
fied by a number of additional studies. Pettigrew and 
Spier (1962) have shown how state rates of Negro homicide 
are correlated with the per cent increase of the non-white 
population as well as "the homicidal culture" in which a 
state's Negroes have been reared? and Blalock (1957) has 
demonstrated that severe racial discrimination in mapy 
forms is centered in the Black Belt. Negro-white disparities 
in housing, education, and income are all correlated highly 
and positively with the non-white percentages of counties. 
That this blanket suppression i3 due in large degree to the 
steep traditionalism of the Black Belt is suggested by a 
variety of investigations. Dornbusch and Irle (1959) found 
that the 1955 vote by southern presbyteries against union 
with the northern Presbyterians was correlated +.57 with the 
non-white percentages of the general population. Key (1949) 
and Price (1957) have both noted southern counties with 
relatively few Negroes that politically behave quite similar- 
ly to the Black Belt; upon closer scrutiny, both observers 
discovered that these counties usually had quite large 
numbers of Negroes before out-migration radically changed 
the scene. In short, the traditional, anti-Negro norms of 
the Black Belt are the important factor; these norms can even 
cling on in an area long after the county's racial structure 
has changed. 

Another study revealed how these Black Belt norms have 
sharp effects upon individual attitudes (Pettigrew, 1957A; 
Pettigrew, 1959). White adults in four small southern towns 
were randomly sampled, with two of the towns in the Black 
Belt (38% and 45% Negroes) and two outside of it (10% and 18% 
Negroes) . Respondents in the Black Belt were significantly 
more anti-desegregation and anti-Negro than the other 
Southerners. But these two groups of Southerners were not 
significantly different in their authoritarian, F-scale 
responses. Note that this study was a preliminary step 
toward the contextual approach followed in the present re- 
search, where individual data are analyzed in their different 
social contexts. 

The consistency in results of these varied studies lends 
considerable weight to the view that Negro variables are 
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critical because they indicate not only the Negro community's 
ability to achieve change but even more fundamentally the 
traditional anti-Negro norms of an area. We shall soon 
review more evidence for this interpretation of traditional- 
ism; but an alternative explanation provided by Ogburn and 
Grigg (1966) should also )e mentioned. These wrLters argue 
for a type of "reality" principle. Whites in counties with a 
large Negro percentage and a low level of Negro education, 
they point out, are understandably more threatened by racial 
change. They face a bigger problem in effecting school deseg- 
regation, for example, and therefore oppose it more. This 
reasonable cause-and-ef feet interpretation may hold true for 
some white parents in the present. But it is a relatively 
small factor in explaining the persistence of such resistance 
over centuries in these same counties. More to the point is 
that pro-segregation attitudes and voting, long-term denial 
of the franchise to Negro citizens, and defiant resistance to 
school desegregation in these counties are manifestations of 
the same thing: historically-rooted cultural norms of 

racial discrimination. 

(3) Economic Prosperity . Poverty has long been a south- 
ern fact of life. But when an area in the South does become 
more prosperous, it begins to enter the mainstream of American 
culture and all indices of race relations tend to improve. 

Such prosperity, of course, is closely related to the other 
classifications — urbanism, the Negro, and traditionalism -- 
but it is helpful to review the effects of economic variables 
directly. 

The counties in which the 1930 lynchings occurred were 
generally very poor. Relative to their states' averages, 
these counties tended to be deprived in terms of per capita 
tax valuation, per capita bank deposits, per capita farm and 
factory income, and farm and automobile ownership (Southern 
Commission of the Study of Lynching, 1931; Raper, 1933) . 

Similarly, the economically backward areas tend to vote 
heavily for segregation and segregationist candidates. In 
Virginia, the 1956 segregationist voting (Ogburn and Grigg, 
1956) was correlated negatively with white family income 
(-.45) and positively with the percentage of families making 
less than $2,000 in 1949 (+.32). In South Carolina, Thur- 
mond^ 1948 Dixiecrat support came largely from counties with 
relatively small percentages of non- farming whites in manu- 
facturing (-.53) (Heer, 1959). These variables are not as 
clearly associated, however, with the 1956 and 1958 votes for 
Governor Faubus, for rural prosperity is associated with high 
percentages of Negroes in Arkansas (Pettigrew and Campbell, 
1960) . 
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In his subregional study of the 1956 Texas desegregation 
referendum, Grunbaum (1964) found substantial positive 
correlations across counties between family income and pro- 
desegregation voting in four of seven areas. In the remain- 
ing three, the coefficients were all negative but small, and 
one oi these areas had a considerable number of poor 
Mexican-Americans who voted for desegregation. 

Voting analyses within metropolitan areas give a still 
more detailed view. Vander Zanden (1961) investigated the 
relationship of social class with white voting on segregation- 
ist referenda in fifteen cities in six southern states. In 
general, he found no consistent correlation, but one, Birm- 
ingham, Alabama, evidenced a distinctly direct correlation. 
However, Vander zanden' s methodology in many ways mixed 
oranges with apples and not surprisingly obtained mixed 
results. The referenda in various states varied widely, from 
closing schools to ending compulsory attendance laws, and 
hence should have had different social class appeals. More- 
over, Vander Zanden employed largely impressionistic measures 
for social class in cities with sharply disparate social 
structures . 

Better-controlled urban voting research clarifies the 
picture. Lustig (1962) looked at the Miami, Florida white 
southern vote by precinct in a 1958 Democratic party primary 
election for the state legislature between an incumbent 
integrationis t and an outspoken segregationist. While other 
than racial considerations could have been involved, the vote 
for the integrationist candidate was significantly and 
positively correlated with both education (+.58) and income 
(+.48). Jennings and Ziegler (1964) investigated the 1962 
election votes for a liberal, Charles Weltner, to the U.S. 
House of Representatives from Fulton and DeKalb Counties in 
Georgia (metropolitan Atlanta) . Using precincts as the units 
of analysis, they also found education and income to relate 
positively three out of four times with Weltner 1 s vote in the 
Democratic party primary once other variables were controlled. 
But once conservative, upper-status Republicans entered the 
genera l election, these partial correlations all turned 
moderately negative (-.26 to -.39) with the Weltner vote. In 
other words, in both the Lustig (1962) and Jennings and Zieg- 
ler (1964) investigations, voting for integrationist, Demo- 
cratic politicians was positively related to social status 
variables with in the dominant Democratic party; but in the 
general election, the relationships turn understandably 
negative since upper-status Republicans are likely to support 
the opponent for partisan reasons. 

Lamanna (1961) employed a different methodology to study 
white attitudes toward school desegregation in Norfolk, 
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Virginia. He drew a random sample of 626 white adults soon 
after tin city had reopened its schools following a semester 
without public education in resistar-'e to desegregation. 
Roughly 15% of the respondents favored desegregation, 59% 
opposed both the closing of schools and desegregation, and 
26% favored closing schools to maintain segregation. Lamanna 
was surprised to find that these attitudes did not relate to 
either the respondent's school district or his proximity to 
Negro residential areas; but they did have a curvilinear 
association with the social class rank of their areas of 
residence. Low-social-rank areas tended to be the most 
liberal, middle-r.mked areas the least. Lamanna suggests 
that the low-rank areas were most in favor of desegregation 
because they contained the most young people with school-aged 
children who could not afford private education. 

In his attempt to reJate integrationist voting of south- 
ern representatives to th*; House with characteristics of 
their districts, Lerche (1964, p. 202) noted that economic 
prosperity made a difference. The majority of the most 
liberal members (54%) came from the region's most affluent 
districts (with per capita income averages of $1,377 in 
1949); in stark contrast, only a fifth of the most conserva- 
tive members came from these districts. 

Economic. prosperity also relates strongly to the percent- 
age of Negro voting registration in the South, but the direct- 
ion of the relationship depends on whether one considers data 
from before or after the critical Voting Rights Act of 1965. 
For the whole South in 1958, the correlation across counties 
between Negro registration and the percentage of farms 
operated by tenants was -.32 and when par cent Negro popula- 
tion is partialled out was -.13 (Matthews and Prothro, 1966). 
And for Alabama in 1960, the correlation between the Negro 
registration and tenant variables was -.50; but this changed 
dramatically by 1966 to +>.29 (Daniel, 1969). This suggests 
that the 1965 Act's focus apon poor southern counties with 
relatively large Negro percentages actually made Negro voting 
a more prevalent reality in these resistant areas. 

Prosperity is also directly associated v/ith school deseg- 
regation. In her study using the seventeen border and south- 
ern states as units, Vanfossen (1968) discovered social class 
variables to be her best predictors of statewide school 
desegregation save for per cent Negro population. As noted 
previously, Negro social variables were most vital: 1959 

median income of Negro males (+.72); 1959 Negro income as a 
percentage of white income (+.75); and median school years 
completed by adult Negroes (+.68). But white social variables 
also yielded modest coefficients: 1959 median income of white 
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males (+.44); and per cent of the total labor force in 
white-collar occupations (+.45). 

And in both Kentucky and Missouri, the economically 
secure areas tended to desegregate their public schools first. 
Among totally rural counties, those which had started their 
educational desegregation programs by May of 1957 had sig- 
nificantly larger family incomes, more manufacturing, more 
valuable farms, and greater proportions of homes with central 
heating and mechanical refrigerators than those which remain- 
ed segregated (Pettigrew, 1957B). Poverty breeds resistance. 

In general, then, indicators of economic and social well- 
being for the general population are second only to directly 
Negro, variables as predictors of southern racial phenomena. 

(4) Traditionrlism . Sections of the South that are 
rural, heavily Negro, aid poor tend also to be the most trad- 
itional, particularly in regard to race. So this classifi- 
cation, too, is by no means independent of the others. 

Contrary to common expectations, the less traditional 
areas tended to have the highest lynching rates , once the size 
of the Negro population is controlled. Lynching was typically 
a substitute for rooted racial norms; relative rates were 
highest in the "fringe” states, Florida, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
and Texas, and lowest in the long-established "Old South" 
states. South Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia. 

In an effort to measure traditionalism statistically, 
investigators have employed two variables — population change 
and the percentage of white women in the labor force. A 
stagnant area, losing populcition over the years, is assumed to 
be undergoing fewer pressures for social change than a rapidly 
expanding area. Likewise, an area that has relatively few of 
its white women employed is assumed to be more traditional 
because of the historically- rooted sanctions in the South 
against white women formally entering the labor force. County 
population increases from 1940 to 1950, for instance, have 
been noted to be moderately and negatively related to both the 
1956 Virginia segregationist vote (Ogburn and Grigg, 1956), 
ano the 19 58 Arkansas primary vote for Faubus (Pettigrew and 
Campbell, 1960). The proportion of white women in the labor 
force was also negatively related to the 1958 Faubus primary 
returns (Pettigrew and Campbell, 1960). 

Lerche (1964, p. 190) found, too, that internationalist 
voting among southern representatives could be related to 
population growth of their districts between 1950 and 1960. 
While 37% of tire liberals won election in rapidly expanding 
areas (16.5%+), only 20% of the conservatives did so. 
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Grunbaum's (1964) research on subregions of Texas employs 
a special measure of traditionalism — the percentage of 
Mexican-Americans residing in each county. On the assumption 
that the presence of Spanish-speakers breaks up racial 
traditions of the English-speakers , his findings in the two 
border regions which allow the use of this variable are of 
relevance. In both cases, as the traditionalism hypothesis 
would predict, the percentage of Mexican-Americans in the 
population was positively related with a desegregation vote. 
Grunbaum further observes that the relationship holds firmest 
in counties where Mexican-Americans do not constitute a 
majority — presumably because of greater variance. 

A number of these findings, such as Lerche's on internat- 
ionalism, could possibly be accounted for in terms of a 
confounding of these traditionalism variables with urbanism. 

But these variables also predict school desegregation patterns 
directly even when urbanism is held constant. Thus, totally 
rural counties in Kentucky and Missouri that had begun their 
school desegregation programs by May of 1957 had tended to 
lose significantly fewer people from 1940 to 1950 than those 
counties that were still tightly segregated (Pettigrew, 1957B). 
Inasmuch as these variables tap traditionalism, it appears 
that the more traditional sections of the South vote more 
solidly for segregation and a candidate such as Faubus and 
resist school desegregation more effectively. 

Perhaps, the strongest evidence of all comes from the use 
by Pettigrew and Cramer (1959) of the white-women-in-the- 
labor-force variable in their prediction of the timing of school 
desegregation in five border states. Zero-order correlations 
between the date of desegregation and the labor force variable 
varied between +.11 and -.43 as the traditionalism hypothesis 
would predict. When urbanism and per cent Negro population 
were partialled out, the coefficients varied between +.08 and 
+.29 for four states. For one state, West Virginia, the 
coefficient became -.22; and it seems significant that this 
is the one border state tested that had no pro-southern tradi- 
tions dating from the Civil War and Reconstruction.^ 

Of twenty-two variables tested, the percentage-of-white- 
women-in-the- labor- force factor proved the second most import- 
ant predictor together with urbanism. Only per cent Negro 



^Indeed, West Virginia was so pro-Union that it split 
from Virginia and became a separate state at the beginning of 
the Civil War. The other four states — Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Kentucky, cind Texas — all had their "little Dixie" regions 
and strong pro-southern leanings, with Texas actually seceding 
from the Union. 
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population was a better correlate. The three variables 
were combined in the final prediction equation and yielded 
multiple coefficients ranging from +.45 to +.63. A trial 
test of the equation on Maryland produced an even higher 
association of +.72. six years later, the model was 
re-applied without alteration to three southern states — 
Florida, North Carolina, and Tennessee (Pettigrew, 1965). 
Against the more rigorous test of predicting the complete 
county rank-order of public school desegregation, the old 
equation gave significant Kendall rank-order correlations 
of +.50, +.24, and +.18 respectively. Particularly close 
was the prediction for Florida: 16 of the 22 Floridian 

counties designated by the model as the easiest to desegre- 
gate had begun the process by the fall of 1963, compared 
with only 3 of the 23 designated as somewhat resistant and 
none of the 22 designated as most resistant. 

It was the success of this preliminary ecological work 
that encouraged us to refine the prediction further for 
the state of Texas. 

The Texas Ecological Model 



For a more comprehensive attack upon this problem, we 
focused upon one key southern state and enlarged upon 
previous studies in three significant ways. We chose Texas 
because it has a large number of units for analysis 
(i.e., 187 counties with 1 per cent or more Negro popula- 
tion in 1960) , sharp subregional variation within it, and 
the only established state-wide survey agency in the South. 
This final consideration is crucial for our attitude re- 
search reported in the later chapters. Our extensions 
beyond past work include: (1) a systematic expansion of 

the independent variables; (2) an expansion both in measure- 
ment and conception of the dependent variable; and (3) sub- 
regional as well as state-wide analyses. Each of these 
points deserves discussion as we review the results. 

Expansion of Independent Variables . The past work just 
reviewed is characterized by an unsystematic approach to 
the selection of the independent variables. Usually only a 
few census indicators are tested; Pettigrew and Cramer (1959) 
with an original pool of twenty- two variables and Matthews 
and Prothro (1966) with twenty-one mark the most complete 
attempts to date. Yet the 1960 census directly provides 
approximately 150 variables at the county level, and many 
more could be constructed from these original 150. 

Most of these 150 measures, of course, tap the same 
basic dimensions . Were we to regress the entire set upon 
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school desegregation measures, a large number of the 
predictors would be strongly multicollinear — that is, 
their high interrelationships guarantee that they will 
be accounting for much the same variance in desegregation. 
Hence, there is an initial need to reduce this sizable 
array down to a small number of orthogonal (i.e., independ- 
ent) dimensions. Rather than attempt this crucial reduct- 
ion on strictly a priori grounds, we employed a principal 
components factor analysis of the entire array and obtained 
through varimax rotation the eight orthogonal factors listed 
in Table 2-1. 

Five of the factors are already familiar to us from our 
review of past studies. To cite rough labels, these five 
are: population size, urban-rural, manufacturing-farming, 

the Negro, and housing quality. One factor, Mexican-Ameri- 
cans , is among southern states special to Texas. Two others 
are partly discoveries of this factor analytic approach — 
commercial farming and areas with prosperous, young white 
residents; and both of these new factors turn out to be 
significant predictors. 

E xpansion of Dependent Variables . Two different indices 
of sHiool desegregation nave been employed in past studies. 
The first to be used in the late fifties involved the 
initiation of desegregation (Pettigrew, 1957 b ; Pettigrew and 
Cramer, 15*59) . At the time these investigations were made, 
only the border states had begun the process. And even 
these states had typically involved only token numbers of 
students at best. So the only meaningful index then was to 
gage precisely when a county, city, or state first had one 
or more Negro pupils regularly attending school with white 
pupils. 

Later research switched to a measure of the extent of 
the desegregation that had taken place at any point in time, 
for by the sixties enough change had occurred in many parts 
of the South to make possible this more comprehensive, if 
static, indicator. Both Winer (1964) and Vanfussen (1968) 
chose to use the percentage of all Negro public school 
children who were in school with whites in a specified area 
at one fixed time. 

We decided on both theoretical and empirical grounds to 
employ both types of measures. 7 But we rejected the 



?The desegregation data used in this research were kindly 
provided by the U.S. Office of Education, and checked against 
data graciously supplied by the Southern Education Reporting 
Service of Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Table 2-1 





Orthogonal Factors from 150 


-Census 


1 


Variable Factor Analysis of Texas 


Counties , 


, I960 1 


Factor 


Approximate Label 


Latent 

Root 


Rotated Sums 
of Squares 


I 


Population Size Factor 


37.2 


34.4 


II 


Urban-Rural Factor 


11.8 


5.1 


111 


Commercial Farming Factor 


4.9 


4.3 


IV 


Mexican-American Factor 


4.4 


2.4 


V 


Prosperous, Young White 
Residents Factor 


3.7 


10.9 


VI 


Farming-Manufacturing 

Factor 


2.6 


5.4 


VII 


Negro-American Factor 


2.1 


3.7 


VIII 


Housing Quality Factor 


1.9 


3.2 



^Principal components factor analysis was conducted 
followed by factor rotation subject to the varimax criteria. 
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percentage of Negro students in biracial schools as a 
measure of extent because it is subject to wide artifactual 
error. For instance, a school of five hundred Negro anu 
ten white pupils would generally be allowed to add all five 
hundred Negroes to this total even though such handling of 
the data violates all meaningful conceptions of the process. 
Consequently, we chose a simpler, less-error-prone measure: 
namely, the percentage of public schools in biracial dis- 
tricts within a county which boasted biracial student bodies 
in 1965. 

Complications were introduced by the fact that Texas has 
many more public school districts (2,024) than counties 
(254) . But fortunately district lines do not cross county 
lines; so we faced only the task of aggregating the data 
from the bixacial school districts within each of the 187 
counties whose populations in 1960 were one per cent or more 
Negro. The date of desegregation initiation for any county, 
then, was the first year when even token desegregation began 
in one of its districts. Table 2-2 shows how values were 
assigned to comprise this variable and provides the number 
of Texas counties in each category. Observe that the highest 
assigned number, five, is given the counties which initiated 
the process earliest. This procedure later allows us to 
interpret a positive relationship as predicting desegregation 
progress, as is also true for our measure of extent. Note, 
too, that the frequency distribution reveals that the great 
majority of Texas counties did not start to dismantle their 
systems of school segregation until the middle sixties. 

In aggregating over school districts within counties to 
derive the extent variable, we weighted each district's 
contribution by its number of students. Thus, large districts 
have proportionately special weight in a county's percentage; 
and the final index is consequently not a precise percentage 
of the biracial schools in a county. Furthermore, we 
eliminated all districts within which no Negroes reside. We 
deemed these procedures necessary because it is the entire 
county, not the effects of districts within the county, which 
is our focus. 

The widespread notion that the initiation and extent of 
the school desegregation process are highly and positively 
associated proves not to be the case for Texas. It would seem 
reasonable that those counties which began their interracial 
schooling early would later be those with the most change. 

Yet our two measures are only weakly related (+.23) and have 
sharply different sets of ecological correlates. Table 2-3 
shows the association between the two measures. In other 
words, some counties start early — perhaps, under court 
order — but do not proceed much beyond change in a few 
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Table 2-2 



initiation of Desegregation Variable 



1 



Date of First 
School Desegregation 


Assigned 

Score 


Description 


Frequency 
of Texas 
Counties 


1954-1956 


5 


Early Compliance 


36 


1957-1959 


4 


Post-Little Rock 
Compliance 


16 


1S60-1961 


3 


Early Kennedy 
Compliance 


18 


1962-1963 


2 


Late Kennedy 
Compliance 


30 


1964-1965 


1 


2 

Forced Compliance 


87 



^Only 187 out of the 254 counties of Texas have one per 
cent or more Negroes in their populations in 1960. 

^"Forced compliance" refers to the threat of withholding 
Federal school funds under Title IV of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act. 
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fable 2-3 



Initiation vs. Extent of School 
Desegregation in Texas bounties 1 







Percentage of 
Interracial 
with Students 


Schools 
School 
of Both 


in County' 8 
Districts 
Races, 1965 




1954-56 


0-20 

5 2 


21-40 

4 


41-60 

10 


61-80 

15 


81+ 

2 


Date of 


1957-59 


5 


2 


3 


3 


3 


First Public 
School De- 


1960-61 


10 


6 


1 


1 


0 


segregation 
in County 


1962-63 


11 


14 


4 


1 


0 




1964-65 


24 


36 


13 


11 


3 



*For the 187 Texas counties vith one per cent or more 
of their 1960 populations Negro. 

^Underlined cells represent extreme error cases. Note 
that there are 14 cases of each type of error — the early 
initiators with relatively few schools desegregated by 1965 
and the late initiators with relatively many schools 
desegregated by 1965. 
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schools; while some others start late but proceed with the 
process relatively rapidly. This phenomenon seriously 
challenges the widely-held notion that racial change in the 
South must be "gradual" if it is to be achieved at all. At 
any rate, our two indicators of school desegregation tap 
rather diverse aspects of the process and provide more 
perspective on its various aspects. 

Factor Scores and Desegregation . Table 2-4 provides 
the associations between the eight ecological factors and 
both measures of school desegregation.” About two-fifths of 
the variance of both the initiation and extent indicators of 
desegregation is accounted for by these eight ecological 
factors. This figure compares quite favorably with similar 
efforts. Matthews and Prothro (1966), for example, explained 
28 per cent of the variance in 1958 Negro voting registration 
across southern counties by twenty-one census variables. 

And Pettigrew and Cramer (1959) accounted for only 20 per 
cent of the variance in early Texas initiation of desegrega- 
tion data with just three census variables. 

More interesting, however, is the sharply contrasting 
pattern of correlates in Table 2-4 for the two indices of 
racial change. The initiation of desegregation is dispropor- 
tionately related to Factors V, VI, and VII; while the extent 
of desegregation is disproportionately related to Factors 
and III. Put more specifically, desegregation tended to be 
achieved earliest by Texas counties characterized by prosper- 
ous, young white residents, manufacturing, and relatively 
low percentages of Negroes. 

By contrast, the extent of school desegregation is great- 
est in Texas counties wTTTT” a large number of commercial farms 
and a large portion of its population living in rural areas. 
This surprising result may partly be a function oT“our partic- 
ular measure of extent . Since rural counties have fewer 
schools to desegregate, it should be easier for them to attain 
a higher percentage of biracial schools. On the other hand, 
these findings also reflect the fact that so-called de focto 
segregation is less of a problem for rural than urban areas, 
and thus once begun the process can proceed more swiftly. 

Specific Variables and Desegregation . The technique of 
regressing orthogonal factor scores, as shown in Table 2-4, is 



D 

Factor scoring assigns a score to each county as a 
function of its standardized measurement on a given variable 
and the variable loading on a given factor. 
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analytically clean in that it avoids problems of multi- 
collinearlty and incompleteness. Yet it hinders precise 
theoretical interpretation, because a wide range of vari- 
ables may load heavily on a given factor and a single 
variable may load heavily on more than one factur. More- 
over, subregional variation cannot be accounted for with 
this technique. Factor structures are likely to shift 
from Black Belt-like East Texas to sparcely-populated West 
Texas, for example? and this undermines the basis of inter- 
subregional comparisons. 

To avoid these problems of interpretation inherent in 
the technique of regressing factor scores, another series 
of regressions were performed using census variables 
directly. But unlike previous efforts, these variables 
were carefully selected to meet three criteria: (1) each 

variable has a high loading on a critical factor? (2) each 
critical factor is represented by at least one key variable; 
and (3) each variable has a statistically significant cor- 
relation with at least one of the two desegregation measures. 
Since two of the factors, IV (the Mexican-American Factor) 
and VIII (the Housing Quality Factor) , had neither signifi- 
cant relationships with desegregation nor had any highly- 
loaded variables which significantly related to desegrega- 
tion, they are not represented in the list of variables. 

Table 2-5 reveals the key variables chosen to meet these 
criteria together with their zero-order correlations with 
both initiation and extent of school desegregation across 
Texas counties. The seven variables chosen recall the 
earlier Pettigrew and Cramer (1959) four-factor paradigm: 
urbanism (per cent urban) , Negro (Negro median education and 
per cent Negro population), economic prosperity (total 
commercial farms, median house value, and retail sales), and 
traditionalism (population change) . And one? again the 
diverso patterns of correlations emerge for the two dependent 
measures. While the signs are the same for all of the vari- 
ables, different variables best predict initiation and 
extent. As with the factor scores, prosperity and Negro 
variables are the principal correlates of initiation, total 
commercial farms of extent. 

Table 2-6 provides the results of the regressions employ- 
ing these seven predictor variables on both indices of school 
desegregation. The prediction for initiation i9 almost as 
high as with the factor scores, with 37 per cent of the 
variance being accounted for by the seven variables. The beta 
weights show that three variables are equally critical: 
population change, Negro education, and per cent Negro. In 
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Table 2-5 

Census Variable Correlations with Initiation 
and Extent of Texas School Desegregation by Counties 1 



Zero-Order Correlations with 





Initiation of 
Desegregation 


Extent of 
Desegregation 


1. Population Change, 

1950-60 


+.486** 


+.144* 


2. Per Cent U-:ban, 1960 


+.336** 


+ .113 


3, Total Commercial 

Farms, 1960 


+ .023 


+.519** 


4. Median House Value, 

1960 


+.448** 


+.263** 


5. Retail Sales, 1958 


+.244** 


+.240** 


6, Negro Median Educa- 
tion, 1960 


+.528** 


+.162* 


7, Per Cent Negro, 1960 


-.423** 


-.011 



*For the 187 counties in Texas with one per cent or more 
of their populations Negro in I960? except for variable 6 
(Negro Median Education), which is available in Census Data 
for only 107 counties with five per cent or more of their 
populations Negro. 

♦Significant at better than the 5% level of confidence. 

**Signif leant at better than the 1% level of confidence. 
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Table 2-6 



Beta Weights for Seven-Varia b le Predictions of 
Ini fc~fati°n and~Ex t ont of " 

Texas ScKool Desegregation by Counties 1 



Standardized Beta 
Weights for Predictions of 

Initiation of Extent of 

Variable Desegregation p 2 Desegregation p 2 



1. Population Change, 





1950-60 


+ .231 


<.01 


+ .072 


N.S. 


2. 


Per Cent Urban, 












1960 


+ .011 


N.S. 


+ .170 


<.05 


3. 


Total Commercial 












Farms, 1960 


+ .069 


N.S. 


+ .509 


<.001 


4. 


Median House Value, 












1960 


+ .078 


N.S. 


+ .031 


N.S. 


5. 


Retail Sales, 1958 


+ .042 


N.S. 


+ .017 


N.S. 


6. 


Negro Median Edu- 












cation, 1960 


+ .246 


<.01 


+ .046 


N.S. 


7. 


Per Cent Negro, 












1960 


-.268 


<.01 


+ .046 


N.S. 


R 2 


(percentage variance 












explained) 


.374 




.342 




R 


(multiple correlation) 


.61 


<.001 


.58 


<.001 



^•For the same county samples as described in Table 2-5. 

2 Probabili ties are derived from two-tailed t-tests. 
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other words, rapidly growing counties with low percentages 
of Negroes who are relatively well-educated initiated the 
school desegregation process in Texas; and slowest were the 
stagnant counties with high percentages of poorly-educated 
Negroes — the typical East Texas situation. These find- 
ings, of course, are consistent with earlier research 
(Pettigrew, 1957B; 1965; Pettigrew and Cramer, 1959), though 
the relatively high level of prediction is well above that 
previously attained. 

The prediction for extent is not as strong, with 34 per 
cent of the county variance explained by the seven variables, 
though its composition is more interesting. This prediction 
still compares favorably with previous efforts. But the beta 
weights listed in Table 2-6 make clear that five of the 
predictor variables make virtually no contribution to the 
basic variable of total commercial farms combined with per 
cent urban. Indeed, further calculations uncover the fact 
that the commercial farms variable alone accounts for 76 per 
cent of the variance explained by the entire seven-variable 
array. As mentioned earlier, this finding may in part 
reflect the manner in which we measured the extent of deseg- 
regation. 9 More fundamentally , though, it appears to tap a 
social structure especially conducive to relatively rapid 
implementation of desegregation once begun. Checking the 
correlates of total commercial farms, we find counties 
characterized as high on the variable are concentrated in 
Central Texas and are moderately urban and prosperous with 



g 

The factor mentioned previously, the reader may recall, 
was simply that smaller counties with fewer schools could 
obtain higher extent percentages with the desegregation of 
comparatively few public schools. One can speculate, too, 
on the role of the large number of military installations in 
Texas. A district within a county with many school children 
of military personnel is "federally impacted" and receives 
special federal educational funds to operate its schools. 

But racial segregation can jeopardize these funds; hence, 
military installations in a county are likely to lead to 
rather extensive desegregation. Ye t one could argue that for 
our present purposes this factor is of minimal importance. 
Military installations are likely to be established in areas 
with characteristics similar to those we have already found 
to be associated with desegregation. Furthermore, once they 
have been established, these installations are likely to 
create urban concentrations, prosperity, and possibly lower 
Negro population percentages -- all of which relate to early 
desegregation of public schools. 
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intermediate percentages of Negroes. Such counties appear 
to lie near major cities and serve them agriculturally. 

Their secret of extensive desegregation may be that they 
combine the less traditional norms of urban, prosperous 
communities without the city's problem of so-called " de 
facto " segregation brought about by sharp residential 
separation of the races. Such an interpretation is support- 
ed by the small but significant beta weight for per cent 
urban. 

Data on one of the seven predictors in Table 2-6, Negro 
median education, is not available for the total population 
of interracial counties. Consequently, it could be right- 
fully argued that a more realistic prediction would involve 
only the six variables for which data are available for all 
187 Texas counties which had Negroes comprising one per cent 
of their 1960 populations. Such analyses are shown in 
Table 2-7. The prediction for desegregation initiation is 
lowered slightly (37.4 to 33.9 per cent of variance accounted 
for) , but the prediction for desegregation extent is virtual- 
ly unchanged (34.2 to 3D. 5 per cent). The major change in 
beta weights, not surprisingly, is a modest increase for the 
per cent Negro variable in predicting initiation (-.268 to 
-.311); otherwise the key variables in accounting for initi- 
ation and extent remain the same. 



